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is a federation of twenty-nine national bodies which, 


Rural America and Its Churches 


Rural Trends in the U. S. A. 


A Graphic Presentation of Rural Trends, by Arthur F. 
Raper, has been published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The total number of farms reported in 1950 was 5,379,- 
(43—less than for any year since 1890. But the average 
acreage in farms has increased from 134 acres in 1880 to 
210 acres in 1950. The number of small farms (under 20 
acres) and of large farms (260 acres and over) has heen 
increasing ; the number of medium-sized farms is decreas- 
ing. Rural families in 1950 had more than 40 per cent of 
all children under 18 years of age, although these families 
were only 35 per cent of all the families of the nation. 

Since 1930 there has been a sharp decline in farm 
tenancy. In 1950, 26.7 per cent of farm operators were 
tenants, compared with 42.4 per cent in 1930. The physical 
volume of farm production per man-hour in 1950 was 
more than double what it was in 1910. Most of the in- 
crease was achieved in the last 15 years. Yield per acre 
of major crops has also risen during the past 20 years. 
“The average cow produces more milk each year than for- 
merly.” 

The number of members of farmers’ cooperatives has 
increased rapidly since 1940. The volume of business, 
even when adjusted for price changes, has also shown a 
marked rise since 1940. During the "30s, neither member- 
ship nor dollar volume of business showed any marked 
change. “Cooperatives now handle about one-fifth of all 
supplies bought by farmers, and about one-fifth of the 
farm products marketed by them.” 

“The proportion of farm operators doing 100 days or 
more off-farm work during the year increased from 11.5 
per cent in 1929 to 23.5 per cent in 1949.” 

The data are mainly from the Bureau of the Census 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


What Size Farms? 


“What size farms are most desirable for California?” 
is the question considered for two years by the Section on 
Agriculture of the Commonwealth Club of California. 
A report is published as Part II of the journal of the 
Club, The Commonwealth, August 11, 1952. The head- 
quarters of the club is St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 
The report sells for 25 cents a copy. 

The club has the following objects: “To investigate and 
discuss problems affecting the welfare of the Common- 
wealth and to aid in their solution ; to maintain itself in an 


impartial position as an open forum for the discussion of 
disputed questions.” 

This is an “emotional subject,” Donald R. Rush, chair- 
man of the Section on Agriculture, writes in introducing 
the report. It is also a topic on which both farmers and 
other people “have very definite ideas.” 

In California the trend for 100 years is declared to 
have been “toward smaller farms.” Farming as a voca- 
tion has many obligations. Well recognized are those of 
producing food and fiber, and conserving natural re- 
sources for posterity. Also, farms, whatever their size, 
“must provide a decent living for those who work on them, 
regardless of status or relationship. Since family life on 
farms is generally believed to have high social values, con- 
ditions which maintain these values to the country should 
he recognized and encouraged.” 

Incidentally, the report, when referring to the much-dis- 
cussed question, “What is a family farm?’ states that a 
conference of Protestant church people and of social scien- 
tists presented a definition that combined the ideas of 
many persons appearing at hearings conducted by the 
section. The reference was to a meeting called by the 
Committee on Land Tenure of the Joint Committee on 
Town and Country, now the Department of the Town and 
Country Church of the National Council. (The report of 
that conference is out of print.) 

“In agriculture the philosophy of mass production gets 
crossed up with other attitudes,” says the report of the 
Section. Also, agriculture is not just one industry, but 
a group of interrelated industries. Size of farm has been 
influenced by many factors, among them mechanization, 
cost of labor, tax policies, varying prices. 

In California agriculture is characterized by fluidity, 
with movement in more than one direction. It is this 
fluidity, rather than rigidity or stratification, that should 
be encouraged. The history of California shows that 
there are persistent factors that “result in subdivision of 
large ownerships.” 

“Tt can be concluded that the same factors which broke 
up past large holdings are operating today, and that the 
break-up of large holdings within the state is proceeding 
about as rapidly as it ever has.” 

About 80 members of the Club’s Section on Agriculture 
voted on various questions and propositions. Although 
the Section obviously thought that family farms should be 
encouraged, the majority thought that the encouragement 
is not a proper function of government. The Section had 
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considered a paper by Dr. Paul S. Taylor, professor of 
economics, University of California, contending that pub- 
lic policy should be used to influence size of farm opera- 
tion, and also a statement in opposition by Bert L. Smith 
of the Irrigation Districts Association. 

Among the published comments of members is one by 
J. Rupert Mason of San Francisco, president of the Inter- 
national Union for Land Value Taxation and Free Trade, 
approving the limitation on the acreage per person for use 
of federally-controlled water on irrigation projects. This 
is popularly known as the 160 acre limitation. In the com- 
munity-property states, however, a husband and wife may 
draw water for 320 acres. Mr. Mason, an advocate of 
Henry George’s principles, also states that since 1897 the 
State of California has taxed the value of irrigated farm 
land “irrespective of the improvements” (in accord with 
the teachings of Henry George). Mr. Mason feels that 
this tax policy in California has protected “against special 
privilege and monopoly,” and encouraged “the best pos- 
sible use of land.” 


Church Statement on the Rural Community 


The Agricultural Relations Department, Council for So- 
cial Action, Congregational Christian Churches, has issued 
a study, The Rural Community, published “for discus- 
sion in the churches.” Excerpts follow: 

“For the Christian, community has a special significance. 
It represents more than a geographical cluster of families, 
mutually acquainted, economically interrelated and socially 
inter-acting. The Christian concept of community includes 
also an experience of spiritual fellowship. Christian com- 
munity is the outward and concrete expression of the cen- 
tral Christian doctrine of human brotherhood, of good 
will, of ‘loving thy neighbor as thyself’; it is a social 
embodiment of the Golden Rule... . 

“The Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
Christian Churches affirms the following views with re- 
spect to the rural community : 


“1, The primary task of rural leadership is to discover, 
define and develop the genuine and positive values of rural 
community living... . 

“The task of preserving . . . significant rural values 
should engage the efforts of rural sociologists and agricul- 
tural economists; of farm, labor, business, professional, 
recreational and civic organizations; of local, state and 
federal governments and public agencies—and especially, 
in our view, of churches, denominations and ecumenical 
agencies. 


“2, Adequate educational opportunity for all rural chil- 
dren is a matter for profound national concern. . . . 

“We reaffirm the position which has been taken by both 
the Council for Social Action and the General Council of 
Congregational Christian Churches : 

“*" |. we support a plan of federal aid for public ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher education which supple- 
ments state and local appropriations but continues local 
and state control of the educational system, understand- 
ing that such funds are not to be allocated to non-public 
schools.’ (Resolution of the General Council, 1948. ) 

“3. Strong, resourceful and responsible rural com- 
munities constitute one of the strongest foundations of 
democracy. ... 

“We call upon rural leadership to develop appropriate 
tools such as community councils and small discussion- 
action groups for local community action. We urge the 
leaders of state and national agencies, both governmental! 


and private, to respect the integrity and autonomy of local 
communities, to shape their programs and policies so as to 
enrich the culture of local communities and enhance the 
role of local leadership, and to fulfill and dignify their own 
proper designation as ‘public servants.’ 

“4, Rural communities should exert responsible self- 
determination in the economic as well as in the political 
realm. ... 

“We urge rural leaders and others responsible for eco- 
nomic policy-making to seek ways and means of achieving 
the genuine values inherent in economic integration with- 
out destroying the principle of local autonomy and self- 
determination. We declare our purpose to give early and 
careful attention to the development of a statement deal- 
ing with this complex aspect of our national economic 
life. 

“5. Recognition of the mutual interdependence of farm 
people and townspeople within the rural community is 
essential to effective community life... . 

“Rural leadership should work diligently for the re- 
moval of all barriers to cooperative community efforts. 
Town and country churches especially are urged to pur- 
sue a ministry of reconciliation in the name of Christian 
community. 

“6. Rural communities should cultivate a multitude of 
lines of intercommunication with other communities and 
with the larger units of society... . 

“A spirit of free and ranging inquiry is necessary among 
rural people. It is important that they be ever alert both 
to receive and to share resources, experiences, demonstra- 
tions, and ideas which may contribute to the mutual en- 
richment of economic, cultural and spiritual life in the 
world.” 

Copies of the statement are available from the Council 
for Social Action, Agricultural Relations Department, 
Merom, Ind., at 2 cents each or $1.50 a hundred. 


Study of Rural Churches in Missouri 


A study of the rural church as a social institution in 
Missouri is being made by the Rural Sociology Depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture of the University of 
Missouri and the Bible College of Missouri (Columbia, 
Mo.). The Rockefeller Foundation made a grant of 
$51,245 to the University of Missouri to finance the four- 
year project. 

The outline of the study includes the following: 

1. Background and history of the rural church in Mis- 
souri. 2, The socio-economic setting of the study. 3. The 
geographic and denominational distribution of churches. 
4+. Membership and membership trends. 5. The current 
program of the church. 6. Nature and characteristics of 
church property. 7. Church budgets and financing. 8. 
Characteristics of leadership. 9. Community relations of 
churches. 10. Relations of churches to their communities. 
11. What rural people think of their churches, and what 
they want and expect from them. 12. Summary and in- 
terpretation. 

The chairman of the technical committee is Dr. Charles 
E. Lively of the Department of Rural Sociology. Dean 
Seth W. Slaughter of the Bible College of Missouri is 
chairman of an advisory committee. 


Churches in Rural Pennsylvania 


The School of Agriculture, State College, Pa., has pub- 
lished a ‘progress report” of a study entitled The Rural 
Churches of Four Pennsylvania Counties, by Lauris B. 
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Whitman and William G. Mather, Data were secured 
from 482 rural churches in these counties—92 per cent of 
4 total of 526 churches. The counties studied were In- 
diana, Lycoming, Juniata, and York. It is believed that 
these provide “a sample which is fairly typical of the situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania,” but no attempt was made to “gen- 
eralize beyond the four counties studied.” 

“The rural churches reported a total membership of 
70,011 members, of whom 55,440 were ‘active, communi- 
cant or resident.’ The former figure represents 32 per cent 
of the rural population of 225,393, the latter figure 25 per 
cent. 

“They had increased membership by 14,350 from 1940 
to 1950. In the year ending in 1950, 49 per cent of the 
additions came from the Sunday school. Transfers from 
other churches accounted for 29 per cent of the increase. 
Conversion was the source of 16 per cent, and 6 per cent 
joined by other means. .. . 

“The rural churches of the four counties studied were 
small. The smaller the community, the smaller the size ot 
the church. Twenty-nine per cent of the open country 
churches had memberships between 50 and 99, and 56 per 
cent of the open country churches had fewer than 100 
members. In the towns, on the other hand, 60 per cent 
of the churches had more than 300 members... . 


Provision for Religious Education 


“Sunday schools were smaller than churches, but showed 
the same tendency to increase in size with the size of the 
place where located. Thirty-five per cent of the open coun- 
try Sunday schools had less than 50 enrolled. Thirty-four 
per cent of the town churches had enrollments between 
100 and 199, ... 

“The open country churches had . . . 77 Sunday school 
members to every 100 church members. In the towns 
..., the ratio was 50 Sunday school members to every 
100 church members. 

“Sixty-one per cent of the churches in the open coun- 
try and 63 per cent of the churches in the villages re- 
ported increases in church membership between 1940 and 
1950. The churches in the towns showed a considerable 
tendency toward gain but also registered the highest per- 
centage of losses. It would appear that the town churches 
were less stable than were the churches in the open coun- 
try and the villages. Churches reporting gains or losses 
of less than 5 per cent are recorded as ‘stable.’ 

“Forty per cent of the town Sunday schools reported 
gains from 1940 to 1950, as compared to 60 per cent of 
the open country Sunday schools. It appeared that the 
percentage of Sunday schools reporting losses was slightly 
higher than that of the churches, in every location. 

“... Of the churches included in this study . . . those 
which showed gain were for the most part those which 
had facilities for social and educational activity. Their 
program included more than Sunday services and sessions 
for Sunday school. They also conducted family nights in 
which there was an opportunity for fellowship within the 
church family, and they included in their program lay 
leadership training classes. They received their new mem- 
bers largely from the Sunday school and by transfer from 
other churches. 

“The pastors of the churches which showed the greatest 
tendency to register gain were largely men with college 
and seminary training. They were men who were giving 
full time to the ministry and who were serving one church 
or not more than three churches. . . . 
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“Many of the rural churches were one-room structures. 
The one-room church was more common in the open coun- 
try and the village. Only slightly over 50 per cent of the 
open country churches had at least one extra room, but 
over 90 per cent of the town churches had more than one 
room. 

“In general, the more rural the location of the church, 
the less it included religious educational activities in its 
program. Vacation schools, week-day religious education 
and lay leadership training classes were reported by higher 
percentages of town and small town churches than of vil- 
lage and open country churches.” 


Organised Activities 


“Eighty-one per cent of the churches reported no or- 
ganized men’s groups. Of those in the open country 86 
per cent had no men’s groups while in the towns 55 per 
cent of the churches had no men’s groups. 

“Women’s groups were more common, but 26 per cent 
of the churches had no women’s groups. 

“Thirty-six per cent of the churches reported no or- 
ganized youth groups. In the open country 40 per cent re- 
ported none and even in the towns 15 per cent of the 
churches had no youth groups. .. . 

“In spite of the supposed importance of the family in 
rural life, the percentage of churches in villages and open 
country reporting regular ‘family nights’ or ‘church fel- 
lowship suppers’ was low compared to those in the larger 
locations. 

“The regular revival service held at least once a year 
with outside leaders or local leadership was still found 
in about half the rural churches regardless of location.” 


Financing 


“The percentage of churches reporting a systematic ap- 
proach to financial problems declined as the location be- 
came more rural. Over 80 per cent of the town churches, 
but less than 50 per cent of the open country churches, re- 
ported annually considered and adopted budgets. 

“Personal solicitation of each member's support of the 
expenses was reported by over 60 per cent of the town 
churches, but only 20 per cent of the open country.” 


Community Outreach 


“The rural churches apparently did not commonly al- 
low their facilities to be used by other than church groups. 
Only about 8 per cent of the open country churches ex- 
tended the use of their facilities to such organizations and 
only half of the town churches. 

“Tt also appears that many of the churches were served 
by pastors who did not belong to other community or- 
ganizations. Seventy per cent of the town churches had 
pastors who belonged to one or more community groups; 
the percentage of village and open country churches was 
much lower.” 


Housing for Nonwhites 


Housing conditions for nonwhites improved consider- 
ably during the past decade, but there is still a large, un- 
met market for adequate housing for them, according to 
Housing of the Nonwhite Population 1940-1950, recently 
published by the Housing and Home Finance Agency.? 


In a broad analysis based on the 1950 census as well 
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as earlier sample surveys, the publication analyzes geo- 
graphic and economic changes in the status of nonwhites, 
as well as changes in the housing they occupy. The study 
covers population and households, geographic shifts of 
households, and housing supply. 

Annual money earnings of nonwhite workers at least 
doubled and may even have trebled during the decade. The 
proportion of nonfarm homeowners among nonwhites rose 
by 93 per cent as against 70 per cent for whites. The dis- 
parities between market values of nonfarm homes owned 
by whites and nonwhites were considerably narrowed dur- 
ing the decade. 

Yet in nonfarm housing only, the proportion of dilapi- 
dated homes among nonwhites was five times as high as 
among whites, overcrowding among nonwhites was found 
to be more than four times as high as for whites, and 
doubling two and one half times as high. Housing diffi- 
culties have increased with the tremendous shifts in ur- 
banization and interregional shifts during the ten-year 
period. 

The report concludes that, although the majority of 
nonwhite families require housing at relatively low rents, 
there is a considerable and growing market for better 
housing for rent among the middle and upper income 
groups of the nonwhite population ; that many of them are 
forced to live in less desirable accommodations than they 
want and can afford; and that this demand could be made 
effective if nonwhites were given fuller access to the ex- 
panding housing supply. 

“Unlike the situation in past years,” the publication 
states, “much more of the housing needs of nonwhite 
families actually represents unmet market demand, due in 
large measure to the improved economic status of this 
group. [Last-decade gains in employment opportunities 
in higher paying jobs and greater employment security 
-—which appear to have continued substantially into the 
current decade of the 1950’s—have resulted in an ap- 
preciable advancement in the purchasing power of non- 
white families and have created among them an active 
and expanding market for more and higher quality hous- 
ing. Moreover, substantial numbers of nonwhite housc- 
holds are able to pay and desirous of paying higher rents 
for better accommodations than those which they now 
accupy.” 


Church Membership in West Germany 


Church membership statistics for the German Federal 
Republic and for West Berlin, as of September, 1950, 
have been published in Schnelldienst Nr. 10, issued July 
10, 1952, by the Kirchenstatistisches Amt of the Evange- 
lische Kirche in Deutschland, Hannover. For the entire Re- 
public just over 51 per cent of the people are Protestant, 
46 per cent are Roman Catholic, and about 3 per cent are 
Freethinkers or without religious profession. In West 
Berlin, however, about 72 per cent are Protestant, 12 per 
cent Roman Catholic, and 16 per cent Freethinkers. There 
are wide differences among the territorial units. The 
highest proportion of Protestants is found in the North: 
Schleswig-Holstein about 88 per cent, Bremen about 84 
per cent, Hamburg and Lower Saxony in the upper 70s. 
In southern Germany, Westphalia and the Rhineland have 
the largest proportion of Catholics. Baden and Bavaria 
have almost 70 per cent Roman Catholics. 

A study of church records from 1940 to 1945 is also 


reported, These are far from complete, but are interesting 
even so. Baptismal records indicate that 90 per cent of 
the children of Protestant parents were baptized. It was 
not possible to compare the number of confirmations with 
the number of children who left school. The number tended 
to drop during the war years, with an increase in 1945—for 
the sections of the country for which data are available. 
The number of persons receiving communion dropped 
during the war years, among women as well as men. In 
1945 there was a decided increase in the number of women 
communing. 


Housing Program of German Churches 


The “social housing program’ administered by Hilfs- 
werk of the Evangelical Churches in Germany is described 
in an illustrated pamphlet, Die Evangelischen Kirchen 
Deutschlands im Dienste des sozialen Wohnungsbaues 
(Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart), published with 
text in German and English. 

Western Germany was reported to need about 2,500,000 
housing units in 1950. The direct contribution of the 
churches was a small one numerically, 3,500 housing units 
in 1950 and “several thousand” since then. But even 
though small in the face of human need, the church hous- 
ing program was a thorough one in the service of the 
people. ‘The value and importance of an action is not 
to be judged alone” by its scope, “but by the spirit of love 
and brotherly help in which it was undertaken.” “As- 
sistance rendered from abundance without any real con- 
viction weighs less than the sacrifice given in brotherly 
love for others in distress.” 

The Lutheran World Federation and the National Lu- 
theran Council in the United States have underwritten the 
housing projects. 


The Church and Community Improvement 


“Religion may damage communities as well as improve 
them. . . . While churches may not have injured their 
communities, at least they had not in general done any- 
thing conspicuous to improve their social conditions.” 
These sentences appear in the first paragraph of a book, 
The Church in Community Action, by Harvey Seifert, 
professor of Christian ethics, Graduate School of Reli- 
gion, University of Southern California. (New York and 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. $2.73.) 

Dr. Seifert once served as minister of the Church of 
A\ll Nations in Lowell, Mass. He has made a long study 
of church responsibility for society. He considers such 
important questions as: What initiative should a local 
church take in improving community life? What educa- 
tional methods and political activities are appropriate ? 
flow shall there be organization for effective action? How 
dloes one meet opposition creatively ? 

Thus the work is a practical guide to social education 
and action in the local community. In the presentation, 
‘Political Activities For Churchmen,” there are numerous 
suggestions concerning what to do and how, as well as 
descriptions of what is being done by church offices in 
\Vashington. 

On ecumenical developments, there is this counsel : “We 
must now transfer ecumenicity from Amsterdam, Geneva, 
or New York to our individual neighborhoods.” In an 
appendix there is an “Outline for a Church-Community 
Study.” 
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